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The re-selection of Parliamentary tion of the Party, local Parties were 


candidates is a matter that is receiv- 
ing attention in a good many con- 
stituencies at the present time. The 
constitution and practice of the 
Labour Party strictly imply a fresh 
selection of candidates after a General 
Election, and although this sometimes 
entails inconvenience, the practice is 
a democratic one and excellent in 
every way. It applies both to success- 
ful candidates, i.e., M.P.’s, and to 
unsuccessful candidates, and the value 
of ‘the rule to the movement is, that 
no person can gain a sort of pre- 
scriptive right to any Division as the 
Labour candidate, but must, from 
time to time, submit himself to the 
choice of the local movement. But 
for this an M.P., for instance, once 
elected, could remain a candidate of 
the movement while actually at con- 
siderable divergence from them, and 
‘several noteworthy instances have 
actually occurred where the rule 
referred to has been invoked to the 
inconvenience of those who would 
oyer-ride the wishes of the Party. 


It should clearly be understood that 
a re-selection of candidate, or the 
fact that the candidature must be re- 
garded as open until the candidate 
is re-selected, by no means involves 
the present candidate or member in 
the withdrawal of any financial 
support he or his organisation may 
be giving to the local movement. 
This point is important, because the 
two matters are,*in fact, independent 
of one another so far as the applica- 


tion of the rule referred to is 
concerned. 
The term, ‘“‘selection conferénce,”’ 


is frequently loosely used when refer- 
ring to meetings for the selection of 
candidates; and ‘there are some 
ople (we have even known highly 
placed individuals in the movement) 
ho seem unaware that the selection 
conference, as formerly understood, 
is now obsolete and contrary to 
present rule. Under the old constitu- 


required to summon a special confer- 
ence composed of delegates from alf 
organisations which were . affiliated 
to the National Labour Party, and 
they might also invite representatives 
from branches of organisations not 
afhliated to the Party but eligible to 
affiliate. 


All this is changed, and a selection 
conference is now no more than a 
specially summoned meeting of the 
general committee, i.e., of the local 
Party. Great care must, of course, 
be taken to see that every delegate 
eligible gets due notice, and that no 
objection can be lodged against the 
validity of the affiliation of any dele- 
gate’s organisation, or that any indi- 


viduals or organisations. properly 
affiliated are ignored. It is advisable 
also to see that really adequate 


notice is given to any selection meet- 
ing, that the meeting is called at a 
time and place that gives a reasonable 
chance for delegates to attend, and 
that the agenda is so arranged that 
there is adequate time in which the 
business of selection can be carried 
through. 

In practice, there are many little 
points of arrangement which might 
assume quite big proportions if not 
properly arranged beforehand. But 
first of all, it is especially desirable 
that no other business should be 
taken at the meeting. This gives time 
for both speech and questions, and 
the latter are important. We have 
known conferences which have been 
quite ready to accept candidates on 


the most commonplace speech and 
without further question, merely 
because the candidate possessed 


sufficient money. In more than one 
case we have known disaster follow, 
and soon after selection individuals 
began to question the genuineness of 
the candidate’s Labour beliefs. This 
matter could easily be thrashed out 
first. It is, of course, somewhat 
superfluous in the case of a_ well- 


known ifiguré whose views are known, 
but when a stranger comes to a con- 
stituency, one would think the local 
members would at least endeavour to 
ascertain the extent of the stranger’s 
beliefs or prejudices concerning the 
Party’s programme, or else that they 
would ever <after hold their peace. 
Anyway, it is better to have the 
questions. 


The selection meeting is often the 
place where points of order and pro- 
cedure arise. Thus an_ individual 
may require that the vote should be 
taken by ballot, or other persons 
demand that voting shall be based on 
the strength of delegates’ organisa- 
tions, and. that block voting be 
allowed. Others will demand new 
and unheard-of methods of taking a 
vote, and there have arisen cases 
where one nominée has been heard 
at one meeting and another individual 
at a second, the vote being taken at 
the second meeting immediately after 
the second nominee had been heard, 
much to the prejudice of the first- 
heard candidate. Now there are no 
definite provisions of the Party laying 
down detail procedure on _ these 
matters, but commonsense and_ fair 
play and the general practice and 
principles of the Party almost always 
indicate a ready solution to the 
quibbles raised. Thus if the rule and 
custom. of a local Party has been to 
take a vote on other matters in a 
certain way it is obviously improper 
to attempt to establish a new method 
of voting for the single purpose of 
the selection of the candidate. It 
certainly is a fact that the method of 
voting can sometimes definitely affect 
the result. Thus the writer well 
remembers one selection conference, 
numbering about 103 delegates, 40 of 
whom belonged to one Union, which 
had instructed them how to vote. A 
demand was made for the taking of 
the vote by ballot, a request that. was 
strongly resisted from another quarter 
of the room. It transpired that there 
was a cave among the 40 members of 
the one Union, and it was privately 
suggested that if the voting were taken 
- by ballot some of these gentlemen 
would not vote according to instruc: 
tion. The voting was sufficiently 
narrow in the result for this very fact to 
have determined who would have 
been the candidate, and, as it 
turned out, the M.P., for that 
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‘ Division: In the end voting went by 


show of hands, and the 40 delegates” 
voted to. a man. They carried a 
dozen more votes with them, and as 
twe delegates did not vote, their man 
took a majority. 


A point worth attention at the 
present time is the question of live 
representation of their branches by 
the delegates to the local Party. The 
Party rules obviously make no pro- 
vision as to the length of time for 
which the delegates can be appointed 
by local affiliated organisations, though 
delegates fo the National Labour 
Party Conference itself are only 
appointed for one year. The com- 
monest practice appears to be that 
locally affiliated branches appoint 
their delegates, and the names sent in 
remain as that society’s representa- 
tives until some fresh representation 
is sent along. In some cases this 
procedure leads to neglect, - and. 
delegates drop off from one cause or 
another without fresh delegates being 
appointed, and so interest dwindles. 
On the .other hand it seems difficult 
to lay down a general rule that all 
societies must appoint fresh delegates 
at a certain period of the year because 
the times of meetings of affliated 
branches differ widely, and so do their 
methods of ‘appointing delegates. The 
practice, too, which we have known 
adopted of sending out to the Unions 
for fresh delegates for every meeting 
of the Party, seems open to question, 
because it endangers continuity of 
purpose and does not make for the 
permanence of the Party. The best 
practical solution that can be offered 
is that secretaries should keep an eye 
on delegates who don’t attend, and 
make enquiries with a view of notify- 
ing the societies when their delegates 
drop off. Quite the best plan is to 
keep affiliated societies “regularly 
posted as to the doings of the Party, 
and an attendance list of delegates can 
be both usefully and. beneficially 
introduced. 7 


There is a deficiency in many 
organisations in the machinery for 
handing on the names of individual 
members. In County Divisions. this 
is particularly the case. Now indi- 
vidual members, whether men or 
women, are not merely members of 
the Women’s Section which they 
join, or even of the local Party, or 


“the Borough Divisional Party to which 
‘their local organisation belongs. Their 
membership is something greater than 
“that. They become members of the 
great Labour Party itself, and one of 
the most elementary rules is that the 
proportion of affiliation fee shall be 
handed through till it gets to the 
Divisional Party for remittance to the 
“National Party. But apart from this 
rightful asvect of the situation, it is 
necessary for purposes of organisation 
that the names of all members as they 
join should be properly recorded in 
the books of the Division at the 
centre; and so means should be 
‘devised for handing in the name or 
applications of all members to some 
‘officer 6f the central body. If some 
‘method is devised, not only does 
organisation work run more smoothly, 
but a very considerable asset may be 
built up to be made avail of when 
“elections take place. 


> 


MONEY, MONEY, MONEY. 


- Several instances have appeared in 
the ‘“‘Labour Organiser’? during the 
‘past few months of quite successful 
attempts to raise substantial sums of 
“money by local effort. 

. By way of addition to the instances 
we have given, there is to hand the 
‘balance sheet of the Peterborough 
‘Labour Party, disclosing a gross 
‘income of approximately £340, of 
“which income from Trades Unions by 
sway of grants amounts to only £23, 
the affiliation fees amounting to £58. 
We note that no less a.sum than £100 
was cleared by a Bazaar, which we 
‘understand was a one day’s effort. 
‘This year the Party are aiming to 
taise no less than £250 by the same 
means, and are arranging for a two- 
“days event. We heartily wish the 
Peterborough Labour Party success in 
‘their endeavours. The secretary is 
Mr. S.-T. Digby, of 7, Burmer Road, 
Peterborough. As we go to press 
further details are to hand which we 
hope to publish next month. 


- Another interesting item of news is 
tohand from the Northwich Parlia- 
“mentary Division; agent, Mr. F. 
Parker. Here, a Draw has resulted 
“in £75 clear profit, an amount which 
would have been even larger but for 
the intervention of the General 
‘Election. 


fe ae 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


By THE EDITOR. 
IV. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE. LIBERAL Party 
APPEAL. 


The man who says that Liberalism 
is a spent force in this country speaks 
without his book. Liberalism and 
the Liberal Party (or whichever 
Liberal Party one means) are not 
necessarily synonymous. It may be 
perfectly true, indeed it is pretty 
certain, that the Liberal Party of the 
Gladstonian, and _ still earlier Whig 
type, has seen its palmiest days, and 
can never again rise to triumphant 
preponderance ‘in the House of Com- 
mons. Nevertheless, I shall be much 
mistaken if we do not even yet see 
more than one Liberal Government 
attain a spasmodic existence ere. the 
Liberal Party fades out of the picture. 


But Liberalism, as a force, has its 
roots in certain fundamental charac- 
teristics of the people. The Liberal 
Party has thrived on this fertile 
ground and has exploited the impulses 
of Liberalism both good and_ bad. 
Some Liberal instincts have become 
the inheritance of the Labour Party, 
others we do not want, but there yet 
remains sufficient of ‘the British 
psychology which gave sustenance to 
the traditional Liberal Party to enable 
the latter at some opportune moment 
to regain power. 


It used to be said that the Liberal 
Party was committed to the hardbound 
school of Manchester economics, that 
it was pledged to the principles of 
individualism, and in that respect was 
a greater obstacle of Socialist advance 
than the untrammelled opportunism 
of Torydom. Well, let us be quite 
frank about it and not say nasty things 
for the sake of saying them. Just as 
I have urged that Toryism derives 
some of its strength from good 
impulses, so one must concede that 
the dead hand of Victorian individual- 
ism has been a diminishing factor in 
modern Liberalism, and for the last 
30 years it has no more influenced the 
acts of Liberalism than the acts of 
Toryism. 


It would be quite untrue, there- 
fore, to suggest that the strength of 
Liberalism was built and maintained 
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during the past 80 years mainly on the 
principles of individualism, though 
it was and is an avowed individualist 


Party. After all, Toryism is an in- 
dividualist -Party also, even if its 
economists did not ‘‘discover’’ indi- 
vidualism. 


We must look, therefore, for other 
bases of. Liberalism, and we shall not 
find them solely, either, in the oppor- 
tunism of their political proposals. 
The record of the Liberal Party, bad 
‘as it is in accomplishment, is not 
nearly so opportunist as that of Tory- 
ism. It must be admitted that Liberal- 
ism nurtured the pioneers, even if its 
Party did neglect its opportunities 
’ when it could have made their dreams 
come true. 

We are thus very near to discover- 
‘ing one of the first of the psychological 
appeals of the Liberal Party. Deep 
rooted in. most men’s minds are 
democratic instincts which again and 
again through the ages have responded 
‘to the call of the reformer and the 
zealot. It was on this foundation that 
‘Liberalism built, and to this instinct 
that the Party always made its first 
‘appeal. The reforming instinct is the 
ready ally of democratic aspiration in 
men’s minds. Thus it was that 
Liberalism espoused political change, 
and structural reform of our constitu- 
tion, directed not so much to social 
amelioration, as to securing a perfectly 
balanced . democratie State, working 
within the compass of the economic 
horizon of its supporters. 


Liberalism in_ this 
have carved out. for itself an almost 
interminable career had it not been 
for the Liberal Party and the dom- 
inant politicians. There is another 
force in the British character not less 
powerful than the world-wide aspira- 
‘tions for democracy which founded 
Liberalism. It is the desire for 
moderation. In our analysis of the 
Tory Party we spoke of the innate 
conservatism of the British peoole, 
and this is countered by the willing- 
ness of many people to go some 
distance, but not “‘too far.” The story 
of how the Liberal Party succeeded in 
corralling the votes-and interests of the 
moderate-minded men of the nation in 
addition to the reforming — section, 
forms an illuminating by-play in the 
political history of the last century. The 
caustic pen of a Carlyle couid alone 
do it justice, and we trace in the 


destiny might 


endeavour, the raison d’étre of mai 
a Liberal sclit. The story includes that 
of the betrayal of the Chartists and 
other movements, up to the sale of the 
Ponsonbys and others in the last 
decade. : 
It was not till the 
Labour Party that the Liberal Pa 
quite could call the moderate instincts > 
its own. Of late years, the Middle 
Party idea gave this impulse a great 
deal of importance, and the battle-for 
this strata of the electorate will’ sway 
to and fro for many a long dayxyet. 
I would have liked to digress to illus- 
trate how the struggle for the vote of 
the moderate-minded man created the 
swing ‘of the pendulum, election 
after election, until, with thé advent 
of the Labour Party in force; the 
pendulum swung itself off the hooks. 
But we must pass on. ; 


? 
| 
birth of the | 
J 
a 
There is one unenviable trait. tm th | 
British character which accounts why 
the advocacy of righteousness and the} 
conscious rectitude of well-doing, early || 
led the- Liberal Party astray. There 
are lots of peonle who like to feel?) 
they are doing good, particularly i 
they are feeling ‘“‘nicely themselves, | 
thank you.”’ It is surprising what 3 
lot of really ““good’’ men the Libers 
Party attracted, who, judged in the 
light of a more modern standard, based 
on a revised economic outlook, wo 
be found wanting. But it is not these 
men, worthy in their day, that I spea 
of, but a real big section of the com-7 | 
munity, who, without much knoy 
ledge of either social questions 
politreal principles, do really want 
reconcile their conscience by attach 
ing themselves to a Party that they 
feel ‘is good. Many of these peovle 
are earnest and sincere, and it is fa 
from the purpose of this article to cas’ 
ridicule upon the origin of their attach- 
ment to Liberalism. The Liberal 
Party early saw the political value of 
the Nonconformist conscience, and the 
story of the exploitation of it is a 
record of unctuous and shameless | 
hyvocrisy on the part of “‘pious’’ poli 
ticians, whose piety and purity were 
in direct ratio to the value of Non- 
conformity as a political asset at the 
time. : 
The Liberal Party, by such catering, 
became the political home of the 
goody-goodies, as the sects were their 
spiritual home, and only the latter-day 
broadening of the outlook of Nonco n 


formity has tended to lessen the 
‘psychological appeal of the Liberal 
~Party. in this direction. Perhaps, too, 
‘the Labour Party offers some. sounder 
attractions to the discerning and 
sincere believer; but anyway, the 
appeal has tended to decrease. 


' There is one curious factor in the 
British make-up which Liberalism has 
profitted by. It is often said that an 
Englishman loves a lord; but that 
_psychology has been mainly to the 
advantage of Toryism. Much as he 
‘loves a lord, however, he will quite 
teadily worship. a popular hero if a 
figure-head can be created for him. 
~The Liberal Party reduced this pro- 
cess to a fine art. Its Palmerstons, 
- Brights and Gladstones were the talis- 
men of the Victorian éra, but some- 
thing went sadly wrong when they 
sought to. make a popular hero of 
Herbert Henry Asquith. Grey has 
been an equal failure, and Liberalism 
lacks . to-day the magic. of a 
_hero’s name such as served ‘it in the 
past sand even in other countries as 
in ‘Canada and the United States with- 
im our recent memory. 


P _ There is some curious kink in most 
‘democratic movements that they seem 
to breed autocrats and figure-heads. I 
‘don’t know why. But I think the 
Liberal Party maintained a good deal 
of its strength for a long time because 
of this strange contradiction among 
_ democratic movements. 


Besides the special features I have 
_ mentioned, it must not be forgotten 
“thar the Liberal Party. has comapeted 
“with Conservatism for the possession 
of the political advantage derived from 
-¢ertain other traits -in the British 
_character,, which I dealt with when 
_dealing with the Tory Party. As 
-against the Labour movement, for 
“instance, the Liberal Party would 
actually appeal to the sense of Con- 
“servatism. At other times the appeal 
‘of jingoism would be theirs. Hered- 
‘itary pretensions, the spirit of snob- 
bery,. insular prejudices, all these at 
‘times afford support to the Liberal 
Party as they do to Toryism; yet in 
the main, in its contests with the other 
“two Parties, the characteristics we 
have analysed above. are those to 
which the Party makes its most power- 
ful psychological appeal. 


(To be continued). . ~ 
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THE SAYINGS OF SOMEONE 


The secret of successful organisation 
is to spread the work over the greatest 
number of shoulders. Don’t overwork 
the willing horses ! 


To understand organisation you must 
understand human nature. It is the 
foundation’ of getting others to do 
things. 


Know your vote and poll your vote. 
Do that, and generally victory ~ is 
sure. The problem in organisation is 
to do both. 


Devolution of work is an art that 
must. be mastered by the man who 
would do things.. No organiser can 
carry a_ division himself; he must 
devolve the work on willing shoulders. 
What is more, he must create and 
foster the willingness. 


The man who works the hardest, 
sometimes accomplishes the least. An 
organiser can arrive at the sum total 
of his work only by calculating what 
he induces others to do. Sometimes 
the result is small. 


It’s not decent to expect a new 
heaven and a new earth for 3d. per 
annum. It can’t even be done for 1/- 
a year. The Movement, in all its 
parts, must be educated to understand 
that the object is worth its price, and 
it must pay. 


The march of the workers ceases 
to be a march when it becomes a 
rabble. Unless we create order, and 
there is both system and discipline, we 
shall never capture the heights. 


Organisation, Propaganda, Educa- 
tion—which? But these are not 
alternatives or opposites. The greater 
includes the whole, and there is no 
successful Propaganda ot Education 
that is not organised. 


Organisation is not an orgy of card 
indexing; nor does it portend a regime 
of regimentation. But it does imply a 
mind made un working purposefully 
for a given end. 


Each man-in his turn plays many 
parts. For an organiser must be a 
speaker, writer, lawyer, publicity 
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expert, newspaper promoter, book- 
keeper, typist, canvasser, and lots of 
other things rolled in one. _He is no 
good unless a little devil resides some- 
where in him, yet he must be parson 
to his flock, and an angel on occasion. 


Organisation, like charity, begins at 
home. Even’cups and saucers betray 
the methodical mind. And there are 
other displays we need not enlarge 
upon. 

Sn 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
LABOUR WOMEN 


Circulars have now been issued 
convening the Annual Conference of 
Labour Women, which will be held 
this year at the Co-operative Hall, 
York, on May 8th and 9th. 

- The conference, which will be re- 
presentative of women 
politically, industrially, and in the Co- 
operative. movement, is based on a 
delegation of two delegates per 
Women’s Section, where the same 
represents’ a constituency, or one 
delegate per section, if the section does 
not represent the whole constituency, 
together with any number of delegates 
up to thirty per organisation from 
other bodies. Organisations eligible 
under the latter heading are national 
organisations affliated to the Labour 
Party or represented on the Standing 
Joint Committee of Industrial Women 
Organisations. 

The conference as last year will be 
preceded by a private and business 
conference of delegates from Women 
Sections or local Labour Parties. 


We take this opportunity of heartily 
wishing success to both conferences. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that the: concern and success of the 
conferences is by no means a matter 
solely for women, for, in many cases, 
the path to representation. at them 
can be much facilitated by the local 
Labour Party, who should see to it 
that means are made available by 
which representation can be obtained 
by their own sections. In many cases 
the sections alone cannot afford to 
be represented, so we sincerely trust 
that the good will to send delegates 
will be. found, both among the 
Women’s Sections and among the 
local Parties who may have to provide 
the means. ; 


organised | 


LOCAL NEWSPAPER MEMS. 


We note with interest that “The 
Worker,’’ of Letchworth, is now 
printed locally. After twelve months 
the paper appears to have turned the 
corner and is returning a_ surplus. 
The standard of production is well ” 
maintained, and the contents -of_éach_ 
paper that has reached us have been 
extremely interesting and educative. 


It is now nearly two years since “we 
referred to. a miniature little mews- 
paper known as the “Luton Pioneer’’~ 
and edited by Mr. J. J. Pendry, who 
was then agent in that locality. Mr. 
Pendry, now agent at York, has 
recently produced’ another little 
journal, this time of eight pages, of 
the size Shins. x 5dins. The title of 
the paper is “‘Audacity,’” a name 
which is excellently fitting to its size, 
get-up and challenge, for the little 
paper contains three’ columns to a 
page, is actually illustrated and as 
thoroughly attractive in get-up and 7] 
contents as many capitalistic issues 
many times ‘its size. The paper was 
used during the November Municipal 
Elections, and some good results were 
obtained. 


Apropos of small issues, the smallest 
paper we have seen in the Labour 
movement was a little journal issued in 
connection with a Council by-election 
at Shrewsbury in 1919, and published 
by Mr. E. B. Blake, the local secretary. 
The journal was known as “Frank 
Smout’s Election News,”’ and began 
with a single page issue, 74ins. by Sins. 
There were at least five issues, some of 
them of four pages and all of them 
quite brightly written with typical 
matter concerning the candidature. 
Mr. Smout won with more than a two- 
to-one majority; so evidently the little 
journal did its work, and did it well. 


The recent election occasioned a 
number of special election editions 
but in addition, there was several 
papers published about the same time 
having an appearance of greater per- 
manency. Among these may be 
mentioned the “‘Catheart and Govan- 
hill Pioneer,” and the ‘Tees - and 
Cleveland Pioneer.”’. We should be 
glad to know that both of these papers 
are making good, and. we think they 
are worth’ it. oe in 


Peas 
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Now that the General Election is 
a thing of .the past and we are all 
settling down.to less exciting tasks, it 
might be as well if we examined our 
“position so far as the women’s work 
is concerned. Personally, I feel that 
“the importance of this work is not 
- réalised by the average election agent, 
and I speak with my book. The 
~Women’s Section in most — consti- 
‘tuencies is simply, allowed to happen. 
-Occasional spurts of organisation are 
made only to fizzle out for want of 
continuous effort. An election comes 
' along and we begin to search feverishly 
for a band of women workers to can- 
“yass women: voters, and many valu- 
able days are lost which could have 
- been saved by a little foresight. 
~._ How are we going to organise the 
women? Are we going to leave the 
task until the next election is almost 
-upon-us? I hope not. © There is 
‘sufficient enthusiasm still floating 
about after the excitement of the 
election to encourage us to take full 
_advantage of the opportunities offered. 
All those women who voted for the 
Labour candidates must be enrolled 
‘under the Labour Party banner. 


The following plan, which I have 
tried in various parts of the country 
and recommended to others may 
“interest those responsible for Labour 

Party organisation. I do not claim 
_for it the merit of originality, but I 
‘do claim the merit of effectiveness. 
The secretary and other officials of the 
local Women’s Section should be en- 
couraged to draw up a syllabus of 
“lectures, and, wherever possible, a 
“good supply of these should be 
‘duplicated and -distributed judiciously 
throughout the constituency. That 
“is the first step. 

- Something more than this is re- 
quired, however. The personal touch 
appeals to women much more than it 
does to men. Formal invitations 
should therefore be addressed to those 
“supposed to be sympathetic, after this 
=styte :— day. 
~*‘Thepleasure of Mrs. .........2.+--. s 
‘company is requested, etc.”’ The 
date and time of meeting, the speaker’s 
“name should -all appear, and if the 
“meeting is in the afternoon, tea 
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7 WHAT ABOUT THE WOMEN ? 


By COUNCILLOR JESSIE STEPHEN. 


should be provided. It costs nothing 
if a collection. is taken to defray 
expenses and should never be elabo- 
rate. Tongues are loosened and an 
atmosphere of sociability created 
immediately. 

{f these invitation cards are collected 
at the door on entering, a record can 
be made of those attending and a 
further invitation be extended week 
by week until there is no-further need 
for anything so formal. If a couple 
of streets are taken week by week, 
the section will begin to grow slowly 
but very surely, and a great number 
of new workers be added ‘to the 
Party’s list. FEE its 

There is another. little item which 
should be noted. : Always put a little 


“note at the bottom intimating that 


mothers can bring their babies. It is 
a little human touch which goes a long 
way. Even though they cause some 
inconvenience to the speaker, it is 
better thus than that we should lose 
the opportunity of meeting these over- 
burdened mothers. Most of us are 
quite prepared to suffer worse incon- 
veniences than that in our desire to 
spread the gospel. 

A register of members should be 
kept, and whenever it is discovered 
that a member is absent through sick- 
ness, someone should be delegated to 
take them the wishes of the section 
for their speedy recovery, and, if 
possible, a small gift in the shape of 
flowers or two or three eggs. The 
cost is so small and the effect so great, 
that even such a little thing as that 
may mean two or three more votes. 

When one remembers all the subter- 
fuges of the other parties month after 
month, year in, year out, it is high 
time we started to combat them. We 
cannot give free garden parties, free 
char-a-banc rides, etc., but there are 
littlé things like these we might do 
with both credit and profit to the whole 
organisation. There are many other 
points under this heading I would like 
to raise, but perhaps at some other 
time I will return to them. ~«Infalli- 
bility is not one of my possessions, 
but I do trust that these few hints may 
be helpful to those who are struggling 
along under difficult circumstances. 
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DO NOT 


Ask us to Quote if you want a 


Cheap and Nasty Job : 


But 
IF you want good quality PRINT, 


produced under Trade Union con- 
ditions in EVERY DEPARTMENT 
at a REASONABLE PRICE, 


OD 


Write Us: 


The PIONEER PRESS Ltd. 


3 NEW ROAD, 
WOOLWICH, 
S.E.18 
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Profits to the Movement. 


WHAT AN AGENT SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT PRINTING 


(Concluded). 


- By H. STEPHENS 
(Labour Agent, King’s Lynn.) 


IV.—PAPER AND INK. 


~~ On the subject of paper and ink, the 
‘buyer of print should be guided to a 
Jarge extent by the printer with whom 
the is dealing. The buyer should ex- 
‘plain his ideas and requirements fully 
to the printer, and ask his advice. The 
election. agent or organiser need have 
“no technical knowledge of paper or ink. 
All that he needs to know about paper 
-js its sizes, classes, special qualities, 
‘and advantages in use for any particular 
“work. 


Sizes OF PRINTING PAPER IN GENERAL 


USE : 
inches. 
Royal Bite ep ELL et 
- Medium th Sew ail: 
Demy ee eer ae 
Crown en ae DLs ay 
. Double Demy -.. --. 35 x 225 
Double Crown ... . 30 x 20 


~ Double Crown, for instance, is the 
size of a news contents bill, and is a 
popular size for posters. “Quad 
‘Demy”’ or Quad Crown’”’ means twice 
“the size of Double Demy or Double 
‘Crown, or four times the size of Demy 
or Crown. 


SuB-DIvISIONS OF PRINTING PAPERS, 
~ Sub-divisions of standard sizes are 
made by folding a given sheet a given 
‘number of times, giving so many sub- 
“divisions out of every sheet. These 
~sub-divisions are known as folio (half) ; 
quarto (quarter); octavo (one-eighth), 
etc. The usual size for a Parlia- 
mentary candidate’s election address, 
for instance, is quarto, while the+ usual 
‘size of a book bage is octavo. 


Sizes OF CARDS. 


inches. 
Tip hase «ee ae ee Re ae 
Extra Thirds .., mE ee 
_ Small a ee oe Kee 
Large lee ee cnr dbx So 
Postcard (official) ... .... 54 x 34 


ae CLASSES OF. PAPERS. 
Bank, Bond, Writing (for use as 


‘letterheads, invoices, etc.). 

_ Newsprint (as used in the production 
of newspapers). This is extremely 
cheap, and any agent who desires to 


ye, 
By er 


produce a job as cheaply as possible, 
such as a manifesto or broadcast 


~ announcement, should specify news- 


print. Local newspaper offices always 
have a supply of news “‘off-cuts”’ 
(throw-outs), which can be cut up into 
any size desired. One advantage of 
newsprint is that it is very absorbent, 
and the ink dries quickly on it, enabling 
it to be handled by workers and 
distributors at once. 

Handbill, cheap printing (for econ- 
omical work). 

Super-calendered and Imitation Art 
(for work in which half-tone blocks 
have to be used, but which will have 
to be produced economically). 

Art (for best class work, such as 
fine half-tone reproductions). Very 
expensive. 

Cover papers. For cheap card and 
ticket work, agents could specify cover 
paper cut-offs (waste), cut to card or 
ticket size. 


CONSIDER THE OBJECT OF THE JOB. 


The agent should bear in mind that 
each class of paper has its particular 
advantages according to the class of 
job, financial considerations, and post- 
age after printing. For instance, if it 
is intended to post a large number of 
addresses, etc., at printed paper rate, 
it would be disastrous to have a big 
four-page printed on heavy art paper 
(unless he is prepared to pay a penny 
each instead of one half-penny each for 
postage). Likewise, if it is intended 
to include a batch of other leaflets, the 
weight including envelope should be 
carefully estimated before choosing 
paper, if the half-penny post is to be 
used. 

Art, Super-calendered and Imitation 
Art papers need adequate time for 
drying after printing, and extra care is 
necessary in folding, if printed on both 
sides. A smudged address or circular 
has a bad effect on the recipient. 

Newsprint will take half-tone blocks 
if the blocks are specially made for 
newsprint. 

INK. 


Very little need be said about print- 
ing ink here. All that needs to be said 
is that printing ink is largely composed 
of oily constituents, and not water, as 
is very often supposed. A job printed 
in black is cheaper than one printed 
in a coloured ink. A job printed in 
two colours is dearer than one done in 
one colour, etc.. Reds and yellows do 
not keep their colour very long after 
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being exposed to the air or sun. Purple ~ 


fades rapidly. Bronze blue is a strong 
colour. " 
--Care. should be taken to choose 
‘colours that will blend harmoniously, 
af-a job is to be done in two or more 
‘colours. Yellow and blue is a com- 
ination that is enough to drive a per- 
son to support Bonar Law. A very 
‘popular and effective combination is 
‘black and orange, whilst black and red 
or green ~ and brown also blend 
pleasantly. The sober colours should 
‘always be used most, brilliant hues 
-being used sparingly. 
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‘ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


’ Correspondents are required to give 
stheir full name and address, not, how- 
ever, necessarily for. publication. Re- 
plies from general correspondents 
cannot be given through the post. It 
is imperative that where a reply. de- 
pends on a statement of fact (such for 
‘instance as qualification of an elector 
to be on the register), the fullest in- 
formation should be given. 


, Question. — A correspondent en- 
quires for our interpretation on a point 
of order., He claims that when a 
‘resolution is moved at a meeting, the 
mover of the resolution can speak to 
any amendment that is moved and 
also reply on the whole discussion 
after the amendment is disposed of and 
before the resolution is put. 

Answer.—Our correspondent is in 
error as to the usual and best pro- 
cedure. We cannot do better than 
quote from ‘‘The Labour Chairman,” 
by Walter M. Citrine (The Labour 
Publishing Co.), which little book 
should be in the hands of all chairmen 
and secretaries. 

The author says :—‘‘There is a good 
deal of misapprehension on the so- 
called ‘right of reply.’ It is merely 
a privilege, which is customarily 
allowed to the mover of an Original 
Motion, who is thus given the oppor- 
tunity of replying to the discussion on 
the proposition he has put forward. 
Tt is within the discretion of the Chair- 
man to withhold the privilege of reply 
if'he considers it expedient to do so, 
unless the Standing Orders provide 
that the mover of an Original Motion 
shall be entitled to reply. In this 
latter case this definitely establishes 


c= 


his right. This privilege cannot b 
allowed to the mover of an amend- 
ment, or the previous question, or the 
adjournment of the debate, or any 
formal motion, under any circum 
stances. : he 
“When an amendment is moved, 
the correct time to reply is at the end 
of the discussion on the first amend 
ment. We have heard it contended 
in opposition to this view, that b 
doing so no further discussion can be 
allowed or further amendments 
moved, because of the fact that as 
soon as the reply has been made~the 
debate is closed. Those who say this 
are overlooking the fact that the reply 
closes the discussion on the amend- 
ment only, and even when the voting 
has been taken, it is still in order for 
other amendments to be moved to the 
surviving proposition. It should 
always be remembered that if the 
mover of the Original Motion does 
not seize this opportunity to reply, 
and the amendment is carried, he’ loses’ 
the opportunity altogether, because, if 
the amendment is carried, his motion 
ceases to exist.” 3 
In addition to the above matter it 
is interesting to note that among the 
suggested standing orders given by the 
author, the following appears:— — 
“The mover of the Original Motion. 
shall, if no amendment. be moved, 
have the right to reply at the close 
of the debate upon such motion. 
When an amendment is moved he 
shall be entitled to speak thereon in 
accordance with Standing Orders, and) 
at the close of the debate on such 
amendment, shall reply to the discus- 
sion, but shall introduce no new 
matter. The question shall then be 
put to the vote immediately, and 
under no circumstances shall any 
further discussion be allowed once the 
question has been put from ~ the 
Chair. The mover of an amendment 
shall not be entitled to reply.” 


co 


The January number of the “King’s 
Lynn Citizen’? contained an excep- 
tionally interesting illustrated article 
by Coun. J: W. Raby (one of the 
November victors), on ‘“‘Electricity, 
the Labour Saver.’’ This journal-also — 
frequently indulges in the repraduc- 
tion of somewhat smart cartoons, and 
the selection hitherto has invariably 
been of the best. a 
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‘A TASTEFUL ELECTION ADDRESS 


We have pleasure in reproducing 
-elsewhere in this issue, on two pages, 
a particularly tasteful and. effective 
Election Address, issued at the Novem- 
ber elections in King’s Lynn. As will 
be noted from the setting of the type, 
the Election Address was a folder pro- 
duction, two folds being made down 
the length of the panels converting the 
~ sheet-into a dainty folder. 

‘The ‘address was used for three 
wards, six seats in all. The general 
matter avplied to all six candidates, 

there being a detailed alteration . for 


each ward: The’production was printed © 


on imitation art: paper and. in two 
colours. The cost was extremely 
moderate and the effect particularly 
_ good, so much so that the form and 
‘appearance’ of the. address _ itself 
occasioned comment among the elec- 
tors and created a favourable impres- 
sion. The result of the Municipal 
Election was matter for congratulation, 
three out! of the six candidates being 
triumphantly returned. 
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TRADE UNIONS & LOCAL PARTY 
GRANTS 


THe R.C.A. Sets aN EXAMPLE. 


Many local Parties have recently 
discovered, to their cost, the nature 
of the- unstable and _ unsatisfactory 
dealings of many Trade Unions with 
the constituencies in which the 
-— Union’s candidates had fought. In 
 most- cases only a few weeks’ notice 
‘has been given of the withdrawal of 
financial support, and there have been 
“instances of withdrawal without notice, 
and in’some cases of two or three 


~ weeks’ notice only. Even where an 


agent has been retained under agree- 
- ment fora. period, instances could be 
~ given where the agent’s activities have 
~ been considerably - curtailed and _ his 


~ services to the local movement largely 


' rendered nufgatory. 

~ In-happy contrast to the above it is 
pleasing to note that the Railway 
Association,- who have all 
along taken a broad view of their 
responsibilities: to the Party and their 
engagements with the local move- 
ments, have again set an example. 
- A-recent- decision of the R.C.A. 
involved the withdrawal of a candidate 


from the Cirencester Division of 
Gloucestershire. It is pleasing. to note, 
that instead of leaving the local Party 
in the lurch, the Union expressed 
their willingness. to . extend some 
further assistance up to a maximum 
of £100, to enable the local Party to 
meet any temporary difficulties which 
might arise as the result of the with- 
drawal. . 

We feel sure that the Executives of 
certain Unions have never considered 
the effect and damage done in ‘the 
localities. by the stupid ~ policy of 
sudden withdrawals of candidates and 
money. Much. of the organisation 
which has been built, and paid for 
once, .will at some future time have 
to. be re-built and paid for again, in 
many cases, under new difficulties and 
at Sreater cost, while all the work and 
vigour that might have belonged to 
the Party in the interval is, of course, 
thrown away. 

Trade Unions are not going the best 
way to hasten the New Social Order 
if their political contributions are to 
be used purely for the purpose of pro- 
moting for a period a Parliamentary 
candidature. There is a much wider 
responsibility than this, and the funds 
the Unions hold. were contributed. for 
a wider purvose—no less, in fact, than 
the building of the Labour move- 
ment, and the sustenance of it all the 
year round, including the maintenance 
of organisation for capturing, not only 
Parliament, but Local Government 
bodies as well. The narrow concep- 
tion of political work held by some 
Trades Union officers, does little 
credit to their political education. 


Sa a er Bad 


The — recent . General. Election 
afforded more than one instance of 
success being obtained both without 
previous preparation and with little 
serious organisation. _No~ one with 
any acquaintance with constituency 
work will deny that elections can be 
won on occasions, both without 
organisation and with entirely scratched. 
machines. Woe betide the consti- 
tuency, however, which seeks to take 
these exceptions as being the rule, for 
even where fortune and overwhelming 
strength favour the . accomplishment 
we have named, serious organisation 
and preparation would obviously have 
made the event surer and the majority 
greater. ] 
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ON THE PREPARATION 
OF ENVELOPES FOR ELECTION 
PURPOSES 


By Frank H. EpDWarRDs. 
ie 


The question of the preparation of 
envelopes for use at Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections is deserving of 
more attention than is usually given to 
it. It is imprudent to take the view 
that the matter is too simple to merit 
any special consideration. 

At the headquarters of several 
Labour candidates at the last General 
Parliamentary Election, no stocks of 
envelopes were available when the 
campaign started. In quite a number 
of cases the work of addressing 
envelopes had not been commenced 
when the dissolution of the last Parlia- 
ment was announced. The _ conse- 
quence was that in those cases enve- 
lopes were obtained hurriedly and, 
possibly, at enhanced prices. Where 
they were ordered out of town, delays 
sometimes occurred in effecting de- 
livery. People were specially engaged 
in some places to do the work of 
addressing. 
for this service the total expenditure 
was considerable. The engagement 
and remuneration of, say, twenty per- 
sons to do this work involved a dis- 
bursement of from £60 to £100. If the 
persons so employed were not inter- 
ested in the movement or their special 
work, there was the likelihood that the 
addressing would not be done with that 
zeal, efficiency and dispatch so essen- 
tial at election times. In case the job 
was performed by voluntary effort, 
then that expense was obviated, but 
far better would it have been had the 
main work, at least, been dealt with 
prior to the election, so that the service 
of willing workers could have been 
devoted to the more important task of 
canvassing. 

Curiously, it is sometimes contended 
that this hum-drum work of addressing 
envelopes is best left until the time of 
the election. Such contentions are, 
L aver, insupportable. 

One objection raised against pre- 
paredness is, that if the work be done 
too soon much time and trouble are 
necessary in order to effect correction 
with subsequent registers. Moreover, 
it is asserted that there is a considerable 
wastage of envelopes. Whilst these 
objections may be perfectly sound, they 


Where they were paid 


are not very weighty. Surely it is 
better to spend time in correcting 
envelopes in readiness for an election _ 
than to utilise-service (more valuable 
when devoted to other tasks) in the 
work of addressing covers at the time 
of the election. Unquestionably it is 
better to waste a few hundred enve- 
lopes or even a few thousand before an 
election than to mis-spend tens of 
pounds at the time of the contest. 

It is not suggested that immediately 
one election is over this work should 
be besun in connection with the next 
electoral struggle, come when it may. 
However, it may be advisable for even 
this early start to be made in a few 
cases. The prospect of a Member 
being translated, or the probability of 
his early demise, should occasion some 
special concern so that the general 
arrangements for an election should be 
well in hand. Apart from the opera- 
tion of such special circumstances or 
likely contingencies calling for im- 
mediate effort, it is inadvisable to set 
about the work too early. Under the 
Parliament Act the present Govern- 
ment can carry on the mis*manage- 
ment of national affairs for five years. 
Some event, however, may arise which 
may call for an earlier dissolution. 
When precisely the start should be 
made in getting in stocks of envelopes 
and addressing them, is a matter about 
which opinions may properly vary, 
and, certainly, it is not one for the 
exercise of dogmatism. 

For my own part I should endeavour 
not to repeat the mistake made in 
Bury. But anyone can be wise after 
the event. In the latter part of 1920, 
envelopes were obtained, sufficient for 
two servings, and during the first three 
months of 1921 the whole lot was 
addressed. Anticipating a General 
Election in the early part of 1922, all 
those envelopes were checked with the 
Autumn, 1921, Register. Many of 
them had been checked a second time 
prior to October, 1922, and all this 
work entailed no special expense. 
Late that month and in the first week 
of November, the two servings were 
re-checked and ready for use. I am 
convinced that it was much better to 
go to all this trouble—it was a case of 
being wise before the event, the date 
of which was rather problematical— 
than to procrastinate unduly and, as it 
might have been, very imprudently, 
though it would have been better, as 
can now be plainly seen, if the start of 
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the work had been postponed until the 
early part of 1922, so that one checking 
would have sufficed. Certainly, it 
would have been impossible to cope 
with the immense task of writing those 
envelopes during the period of the 
election campaign by voluntary labour. 
In some places the work may have been 
done at the time of the election by 
unpaid effort. It is very much easier 
and quicker to check envelopes already 
done than to commence to carry 
through the whole work of addressing. 

To repeat, it is wiser, less costly, 
and not so irksome to execute this work 
prior to, rather than at, the time of an 
election. Deferment of the work until 
the date of the election is announced, 
means, or can mean, incurring heavy 
costs; it probably means that the work 
is done very hurriedly and that there 
are innumerable mistakes only brought 
to light by the work of distribution; 
and it undoubtedly means, unless 
special service is engaged, entailing 
some outlay of money, that the essen- 
tial “work of canvassing is either 
neglected or that it is less comprehen- 
sive, efficient and fruitful. 


(Another article on this subject will 


appear next month.) 
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INTERESTING REGISTRATION 
CASE 


OFFICER’S' POWERS OF 
AMENDMENT. 


(The following report of an inter- 
esting case heard in connection with 
the Autumn- Register, 1922, has been 
held over for publication till the 
present issue, when it will be read 


_ with interest in view of the coming 
’ Revision Courts). 


His Honour Judge Parsons heard at 
Bristol County Court, an appeal by 
Mr. H. F. Lane against the decision 


of the Registration Officer to enter the 


names of James Liddell 
Liddell on the register of Parliamen- 
tary electors for the Centrai Division 


of Bristol, Redcliff Ward. The appeal 


was on the ground that the names 
were not published in the electors’ list 
of autumn, 1922, for the Central Divi- 
sion of Bristol of persons qualified to 
be registered as electors, that no claim 


in proper form and in-due time was 


made to be registered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Liddell or by some person on their 
behalf, and that the Registration 


- Officer had no authority under the 


ae | 


Representation of the People Act, 
1918, to enter their names on _ the 
register without such publication or 
claim. 


Mr. H. F. Lane, in stating his 
appeal, called attention to the change 
made just over two years ago in the 
method of preparing electors’ lists, on 
account of an agitation for economy, 
and dealt with lists A, B, and, C 
stating that List C was a list of per- 
sons no longer qualified as electors, a 
purely negative list. Anyone who 
claimed to be registered as an elector 
must adopt the procedure provided for 
in the Act, and make a claim in proper 
form and due time to be registered. 
Mr. Lane submitted that it was not 


_ competent for the Registration Officer, 


when he held his Registration Court, 
to consider any matter unless it was 


brought before him in the form of a 


x 
; 
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claim or an objection. It was not 
competent for him to consider the 
qualification of a person in any other 
way. What happened in this instance 


‘was that the respondent, Mr. A. S. 
White, called the Registration Officer’s 


attention to the fact that in the Red- 
cliff Ward two names had been erased 
from List A and included in List C. 


and Ada 


He pointed out that those persons had 
not lost their qualification, and were 
still in occupation of the qualifying 
premises, and he asked the Registra- 
tion Officer to place their names on 
the register without their having made 
a prior claim. He (Mr. Lane) ob- 
jected, as they had made no claim. 
Moreover, they were actually regis- 
tered in another part of Bristol. The 
efiect of entering them in the list for 
the Central Division of Bristol— 
which the Registration Officer did— 
was that they had two votes, whereas 
they were only entitled to one, and 
the man, but not his wife, could 
exercise both those votes. 


The Registration Officer in a state- 
ment handed in, said that prior to the 
publication of the lists for the autumn- 
resister, he received information from 
a source which he regarded as reliable, 
that Mr. Liddell had ceased to occupy 
the Grosvenor Hotel as business 
premises, and therefore he struck out 
the entries in List A and inserted the 
names in List C. Lists A and C were 
duly published. At the hearing of 
claims and objections and the general 
revision of the lists on August 31, 
1922, he was informed that Mr. 
Liddeil had never ceased to occupy 
the Grosvenor Hotel as _ business 
premises, and that the information to 
the contrary previously given him was 
incorrect. He, therefore, found that 
no change had taken place in Mr. 
Liddell’s occupation of the Grosvenor 
Hotel which would require or justify 
the removal of his or his wife’s name 
from the register and that they should 
not have been removed from List A, 
the only alteration which had taken 
place being a change of private resi- 
dence from Weston-super-Mare to St. 
Vincent’s Rocks Hotel, Sion Hill, 
Clifton. He restored their. names to 
List A with the corrected place of 
residence and deleted them from List 
C. He did this on the ground that 
Rule 23 of the Registration Rules con- 
tained in the proof schedule of the 
Representation of the People Act 
authorised and required the registration 
officer ‘‘to make the list of electors 
complete and accurate as a register.” 


Mr. J. Green, for the respondents, 
said it was agreed that there. was no 
claim or objection in respect to the two 
names before they were reinstated, and 
the whole point turned upon the mean- 


ing of Rule 23. The Registration 
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Officer had been dealing not with 
fresh names, but with two names which 
had been on the register previously. 
He had merely restored two names he 
had struck out. 

The Judge held that the appeal 
failed. He said it was an interesting 
point, and it had been put before him 
very ably and concisely. It it had not 
been for Rule 23 he would unhesita- 
tingly have upheld Mr. Lane’s conten- 
tion, but he found it impossible, on 
any principle of construction which he 
believed he ought to apply, to give 
anything but the widest meaning to 
the concluding words of the rule. If 
the appellant decided to take the 
matter further he would do what he 
could to facilitate the appeal. 


PUBLICATION OF MATTER BY AN 
UNAUTHORISED PERSON 


FAILURE OF THE PROSECUTION OF A 
GLOUCESTER PRINTER. 


At the Gloucester Assizes the City 
Grand Jury threw out the bill in the 


case in which Edward Anthony Ind, - 


printer, of Northgate Street, Glouces- 
ter, on bail (reported in our December 
issue) was indicted for having incurred 
expenses on account of issuing 
publications for the purpose of pro- 
moting or procuring the election of a 
candidate at the Parliamentary elec- 
tion, not. being authorised in writing 
by the election agent of such 
candidate. ; 

An application was made by Dr. 
Earengay that the prosecutor should 
pay defendant’s writs. 

The Judge (Mr. Justice Avory) 
declined, saying that defendant should 
be satisfied. 

The above case raises in an acute 
form the insufficiency of present legis- 
lation dealing with the offence of 
expenditure by unauthorised persons. 
Only so recently as the last session of 
Parliament, an amending Act to the 
Representation of the People’s Act 
was passed, enlarging the provisions 
of the latter statute. It is fairly 
evident that further legislation is 
needed, and we hope to refer to. this 
matter together with a number of other 
similar anomalies in an early issue, 
in which we propose to deal with the 
whole question of the need for a new 
Corrupt Practices Act. 


AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The list of withdrawals of Trades 
Unions’ support from local Labour 
Parties continues to grow, involving 
vith it, in many cases, the termina- 
tion of the services of the local agent. 
Fortunately, in many cases, the local 
Parties seem determined to make the 
best of circumstances, and not to take 
the injury lying down. Several in-. 
stances are to hand where local Parties 
are taking steps to continue the 
services of the agent by special eflorts_ 
to raise money. In these instancesua 
further list of changes, such as we 
published last month, is deemed 
inadvisable. We trust that the move- 
ment to retain the services of agents 
will continue. It must inevitably 
lead to an extended agitation for. 
Sreater affiliation fees from local 
Trades Union branches, a question 
involving again the present unsatis- 
factory disposal of political levies in 
many Trades Unions. : 


The General Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation has lately visited the whole of 
the district meetings in the country, 
for the purpose of explaining new pro- 
posals with reference to an alteration 
in the present National Wage Agree- 
ment. It is expected that the matter 
will be finally settled toward the close 
of the present month. 


Our readers will join with us in 
congratulations to Mr. Fred Kettle, 
the agent at Hanley, whose marriage 
to Miss Winifred Ellis, of Mop Cop, 
took place on February 3rd. Mr. 
Kettle has shown great energy in the 
conduct of affairs in the Hanley 
Division, where he secured an excel- 
lent victory at the recent General 
Election. Since he joined the agency 
staff of the Party he has become very 
popular with his fellows. We trust 
Mr. and Mrs. Kettle will enjoy long 
life and service in the Labour Party. 


Vacancies for agents are at present 
very few and far between. The 
vacancy in ‘North-East Derbyshire 
is still held up owing tothe un- 
certainty of the local situation, while 
at Nuneaton the Labour Party has 
definitely requested the local organisa- 
tion to re-advertise, in view of the fact 
that their present list of applicants is 
naturally -drawn from the somewhat 
limited circle of men available prior 


to the General Election. 
.~ was 
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SE en a eet 2 RR Se gree ek a ee pie 


A vacancy 
advertised at Enfield, and a 
‘temporary vacancy was advertised for 
the Wrekin Division, the - prospect 
being held out in the latter case of a 
permanency should the money to 
guarantee same be raised. As we go 
to press vacancies are announced in the 
Holland-with-Boston Division, and at 
Gravesend. 


A meeting of the Adjustments Board 


_ is expected to be held shortly, at which 


‘sentatives of the 


important business other than the 
hearing of appeals is likely to be 
discussed. 

$i. 


MIDLAND LABOUR AGENTS’ 
ANNUAL DINNER 


F..O. Roserts, M.P., & E. P. WAKE 
ON LaBour’s PROGRESS. 


The annual dinner of the Midland 
Group of the N.A. of L.R. and E.A., 
was held in Birmingham, on January 
19th. Councillor C. C. Jones, of 
Smethwick, presided, and amongst the 
guests were Mr. F.O. Roberts, M.-P., 
Mr..J. Davison, M.P., Mr. Egerton P. 
Wake (National Agent), and_repre- 
Midland Labour 
movement. 

Proposing the toast, ““The Labour 
Agents’ Association,’ Mr. W. J. 


Chamberlain (President, Birmingham 


Labour Party), deplored the fact that 
there was a tendency in the Labour 
movement to regard Labour agents and 


_ organisation as of no importance once 
_ the election was over. 


If that attitude 
were persisted in, it would, he believed, 
bring disaster to the cause of Labour. 


' Another election might come within 


‘the next two years, and it was of vital 


importance that every constituency 
should maintain its organisation in good 


- fighting trim ready for any sudden call 


Labour Government,” he said; 
"my own view of that possibility is that 
owe shall get a Labour 


- to action. 


WHEN WE SHALL GET A LABOUR 
GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. H. Drinkwater, General Secre- 
tary, responding to the toast, endorsed 
the proposer’s remarks on the vital 
importance of maintaining an effective 
Labour organisation in every con- 


stituency. “We hear a lot ue a 
ut 


Government 


_ when we have got at least 500 Labour 
organisers in as many constituencies, 


” 


and not before. 


The toast of ‘“Phe National Labour 
Party’? was proposed by Mr. Frank 
Smith, in a brief but eloquent speech, 
in the course of which he recalled the 
early days of the Labour movement, 
when Keir Hardie stood alone in the 
House of Commons. In those days 
Labour was regarded with contempt. 
Then Labour passed to the ridicule 
stage, and nothing was too silly for its 
opponents to say about it. In the next 
stage Labour was raged at; but the 
raging was without effect; and in the 
present stage Labour was regarded by 
its opponents with fear. The last stage 
of all would see the enemies of Labour 
in a state of funk. Then would come 
Labour’s triumph. 


“Finest POLITICAL FORCE IN THE 
WORLD.” 


Mr. E. P. Wake responded. After 
paying a tribute to the work of the 
early pioneers of the Labour move- 
ment, he said that in 22 years the 
British workers had built up the finest 
political force in the world. Despite 
its defects, the Labour movement of 
this country was the greatest political 
instrument ever forged by the workers 
for their emancipation. The move- 
ment had been built up out of poverty 
and sacrifice by those who had a 
religious faith in the righteousness of 
their cause. There were many problems 
facing the movement to-day, but those 
problems, which were largely con- 
cerned with finance and organisation, 
were receiving the serious considera- 
tion of the National Executive. Effec- 
tive organisation was essential if public 
opinion was to be rallied to the side 
of Labour; and the workers must 
realise that to secure that effective 
organisation they must resolve to work 
out their own salvation and pay for 
their politics. : 

The work of agents in those con- 
stituencies which had not yet been won 
for Labour, concluded Mr. Wake, was 
equal to that of successful constitu- 
encies, because the thing that mattered 
was to secure every possible vote for 
Labour. The power of the 142 Labour 
members in Parliament was _ not 
measured by their numbers, but by the 
enormous vote cast for Labour in the 
country as a whole. 


Mr. F. O. Roserts, M-P. 
“The Parliamentary Labour Party”’ 


was proposed by Mr. Guest, and 
responded to by Mr. F. O. Roberts, 
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M.P., who prefaced his remarks with 
a word of sincere appreciation of the 
work of his agent and of Labour agents 
generally. Referring to the work of 
the Labour Party in the House, Mr. 
Roberts said the fight put up by the 
Labour Party in the late Parliament 
on the Trade Union Act Amendment 
Bill, and the fight put up by the Labour 
Party in the House to-day on behalf 
of the unemployed were achievements 
of which the Labour movement might 
well be proud. 

Endorsing the remarks of previous 
speakers on the need for effective 
organisation, Mr. Roberts said it was 
essential that a majority of the people 
should be converted to Labour prin- 
ciples before a Labour Government 
could hope to put those principles into 
effect. He would rather wait five, ten, 
or twenty years for that than see the 
Labour Party returned to power by a 
minority vote. . 

The last toast was “The Visitors,” 
proposed by Councillor C. C. Jones, 
and responded to by Mr. W. J. French 
and Mr. Fawcett. 

[We are indebted to the ““Town 
Crier,” Birmingham, for the above 
report.—Ed. ] 


SS ——— 


MAKE IT KNOWN! . 


By WitrrepD B. HARGREAVES. 


‘*“Make it known, dear friends, to one 
another.”-—Old person in village 
church, 1920. 


“Tet us have some five foot hand- 
bills’? !—Jack Strutt, Weavers’ Union, 
Burnley, 1895. 


Since time began there has been 
advertising. In the old, old days, 
Romans advertised their gladiatorial 
displays by means of carvings in wood 
and stone. In the Middle Ages the 
merchant drew attention to his wares 
through the town crier, and in the 
quiet backwaters of England the 
broken-down successor of the latter may 
still be heard to-day ! 


To-day, the modern advertising 
agent, by the skilful use of printers’ 
ink, and with the help of trained 
artists, “‘boosts’” some unknown pills, 
soap or medicine into fame in a few 
months ! 


How does he-accomplish this? - 

There are still people to be found — 
who believe luck does it; there are 
still simple-minded persons who do not 
“believe in advertising.”” The adver- 
tising agent, in the first place, makes 
himself au fait with the “good points” — 
of the goods or services or politics he 
wishes to advertise. He studies the 
public whom he wishes to serve; takes 
advantage of the prejudices, whims and 
foibles of that public, and makes sure 
(if he is conscientious and thorough) 
that the organisation for disposing “of 
the goods, services, or politics, which 
he popularises, is sound 

Given those essentials, he makes it 
go! 
The people who do not “believe 
in advertising,” buy the soap, 
medicines, newspapers, boots, grocer- 
ies, and the hundred and one necessities. 
and luxuries of modern life, yet do not 
imagine for a moment that they have 
been taught the virtues of the goods 
they buy through constant advertising. 


Yet such is the case! 


Most people to-day believe that they 
form their political opinions by sound 
judgment of the facts of life. And four 
people out of every five are totally 
unaware that the very springs are 
poisoned! We know (who read the 
Herald and the L.O.) that the springs 
are poisoned. 

We can never hope to equal the 
capitalist Press in mendacity; we may 
possibly be half a century yet before 
we equal that Press in influence; but 
there is much we can do, even now, 
to stem the tide of suppressio veri and 
suggestio falsi, which flows unceasingly 
from Fleet Street and elsewhere. 


Eccleston Square evidently are 
leaving no stone unturned- in their 
efforts to induce local parties to use 
their Labour Press Service. It is 
“the bacon.”’ Their posters, too, show 
that power of arresting attention and 
pet tom. 3 thought, which every 
abour Party, Trades Council and 
Trades Union ought to imitate. - 

{ am more concerned, here and now, 
in suggesting to my fellow-labourers, 
with all due diffidence and humility, 
how we might get more value for our 
local money. We never have much of 
the latter. It does behove us, then, to 
use it to the best advantage. 


(To be continued.) 


